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the whole."l Went worth, it is clear, was quite deceived as
to the prevailing temper in England. Events now moved
rapidly. In January, 1639, the English nobles were sum-
moned to appear in person, with their due quota of followers,
for the defence of the borders. The Earl of Arundel was
appointed Commander in Chief, and Lord Holland General
of the Horse, with Lord Essex as second in command.
Clarendon deplores the snub to Essex, "the most popular
man in the kingdom, and the darling of the swordmen";
but Holland was a favourite of the Queen, and in war as
in politics petticoat influence was becoming supreme. On
I4th February the Covenanters published a manifesto
appealing from the King to the English people. A fortnight
later the King's reply was published, and was appointed to
be read in every parish church throughout the land.2

It was this proclamation which called Falkland forth
from his retirement at Tew. Whether the summons
addressed to the English nobility would technically extend
to a Scotch peer, residing in England, is not clear. But
Falkland stood upon no technicalities. He applied for the
command of a troop of horse, and, according to Clarendon3
received a promise that he should get it If so, the promise
was not fulfilled, and Falkland " went a volunteer with the
Earl of Essex". His choice of a leader is significant; not
the Catholic Arundel, nor the courtier Holland, but the
chivalrous and liberal-minded Essex. For a war which
was caused by the interference of "churchmen of the
greatest power in England" Falkland can have had little
enthusiasm, but his sense of personal loyalty was strong
and his military ardour was as yet undimmed bjz-t-he hideous
spectacle of a fratricidal war.

Thus the Convivium at Tew was finally broken up.
The feelings inspired among the members of the coterie by
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